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“Religion and Distribution” 


Edward A. Filene, the well-known Boston merchant, delivered an 
address on the above subject at the dinner of the Synod of New 
York of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
on October 21, 1936. Following is the text of the address, with the 
exception of a few paragraphs that could not be included because of 
lack of space-—TueE Eprtor. 


I am a shop-keeper, not a theologian; and it was my 
intention in coming here, not to talk religion but to talk 
shop: that is, to discuss certain developments in the realm 
of distribution which are bound to affect the welfare of the 
people generally. But I am embarrassed. The time has 
come when we can’t keep religion out of the problems of 
distribution ; and incompetent as I may be to discuss the 
subject, I must do the best I can. 

I wonder if any of you religious leaders have ever suf- 
fered a somewhat similar embarrassment. Has it ever 
occurred to you, as you have observed poverty in the midst 
of plenty, that you must cry out against the injustice of it 
all? And then, I wonder, has one of us business men 
reminded you that it was not your place, as a spiritual 
leader, to meddle in business problems? Have we told 
you to confine yourself to the dispensation of spiritual com- 
forts and leave the distribution of material things to us? 

Well, that formula, if it ever was any good, is good no 
longer. We distributors may know nothing about religion, 
and you religious leaders may know nothing about distri- 
bution. But ignorance of the law is no defense against its 
penalties. Religion can no longer go one way while distri- 
bution goes another. For religion, as it is usually taught, 
is service to God, and distribution is service to mankind; 
and every effort to keep these services separate must result 
in failure. 

I do not mean to charge organized religion with failure. 
I don’t think I need to express any opinion as to its 
achievements or its lack of achievement. I think I can 
safely leave the decision on that point to you. 


Business Has Been Osevep—But Has FAILep 


But organized business obviously has failed. We have 
failed in a way which does not permit us to shift the 
responsibility upon anybody else. For we at least have 
had things very much our own way. We have told the 
church to keep out of our affairs; and the church, in the 
main, has’ kept out. We have also given orders to the 
schools and colleges not to teach doctrines upsetting to 
our business customs ; and they, in the main, have obeyed. 
Finally, we have told the government to keep its hands 
off ; and it was something very new and shocking to our 
business minds that the government at last developed 
signs of insubordination. 


But what came out of all this business domination? 
The answer is: Failure—blind, stupid failure—material 
and spiritual failure. There were, to be sure, periods of 
prosperity. We grew the largest crop of millionaires in 
human history, and the largest crop of gangsters, cutthroats 
and murderers in any modern civilization. Eventually we 
became so dizzy with corruption, graft and greed that 
many sincere churchmen actually welcomed what they 
called the sobering influences of the depression, although 
it meant millions threatened with starvation in the midst 
of plenty. 

I confess that I do not know how to draw the line 
between the material and the spiritual. Houses, I know, 
are material, whereas home is a thing of the spirit; and 
we are all familiar with the observation that a family 
may have a house but not, in the truest sense, a home. 


Wuat Kinp or Prosperity Do We Want? 


But can there be homes unless there are decent houses? 
In our spiritual calculations, will slums do just as well? 
That, it seems to me, is a basic spiritual problem. But 
also, we must admit, it is a problem of distribution. It 
is not a problem of production. To provide adequate 
housing for every family in America would be almost no 
task at all, if it were not for our theories of distribution. 
We have plenty of land, plenty of lumber, brick, stone, 
steel and cement. We also have plenty of willing and 
competent workmen who are not engaged in any other 
urgent work just now. Incidentally, we have plenty of 
money and credit to finance such nation-wide building, 
if we could only organize to give people enough earning 
power to provide money and credit for such a purpose. 

Organized business, however, toward which organized 
religion has so largely pursued a hands-off policy, has so 
far failed to do this. Business men would generally be 
delighted, to be sure, to see all that building going on. 
Such a project would practically abolish unemployment ; 
for with the millions of carpenters and masons and plumb- 
ers and electricians who would then be getting and spend- 
ing real wages, there would be such a demand for goods 
in every line that our industries could hardly fill their 
orders. 

Why, then, don’t we go to it? Why do we leave business 
at such a low ebb, why do we leave millions of workers 
unemployed and why do we leave millions of children 
under the physical and spiritual handicaps of crowded 
slums and shacks, when it would be better for business 
that they should have adequate modern housing? It is 
not because we have no business ability, nor is it because 
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we have no religious convictions or humanitarian ideals. 
We have all those things, but it has been our custom to 
keep them separate. 


There are few if any American business leaders who 
do not believe in God. Almost uniformly, also, they 
believe in being good, and they contribute generously to 
all sorts of worthy charities. But that, to them, is religion. 
It isn’t business. Business, as they understand it, is 
something else again. And one result of this separation 
of religious thinking from business thinking is that there 
are always plenty of worthy charities to contribute to. 

Another result was the depression. Because business 
failed to abolish poverty when the machines had become 
so productive that poverty could have been abolished, the 
people became so poor that they could not buy the 
products of our industries and business itself became 
impoverished. 

Days For ACQUISITIVENESS 


It wasn’t that business was opposed to the abolition of 
poverty. It was simply that the abolition of poverty 
seemed to be a humanitarian, not a business goal. It 
was a Sunday job; or a job, at least, to be undertaken 
after business hours. In business, it was supposed, 
people concentrated on getting what they could. On 
Sunday, or after business hours, one might give thought 
to giving what he could. 

In such a conflict between Sunday and the rest of the 
week, is it any wonder that Sunday got the worst of it? 

People often ask what happened to the American Sab- 
bath. One answer is that it was greatly outnumbered. 

Six days for acquisitiveness. One day for unselfish 
meditation. 

Six days for exploitation. One day for listening to the 
church’s teaching concerning the will of Almighty God. 

Six days for an individual, competitive, dog-eat-dog 
struggle for survival. One day for remembering that 
we are all brethren, and that the only true principles 
upon which human life can be effectively organized are 
the principles of human brotherhood and sympathetic 
helpfulness. 

Is it any wonder, under the circumstances, that organ- 
ized business did not tackle the problem of employing 
the unemployed in providing themselves with the things 
they need? 

Is it any wonder that we did not see the business need 
for using all available money and credit to provide that 
employment? 

If we had considered the problem in terms of what we 
had learned on Sunday, we would, of course, have done 
that very thing. But we didn’t and we couldn’t approach 
it from that angle. We approached it instead from the 
six-day angle—from the standpoint of our individual, 
competitive struggle for survival. 

To what extent organized religion was responsible for 
this, it is not for me to say. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that although we business men did not object to the 
gospel of human brotherhood, providing the preachers 
confined themselves to spiritual generalities, we did 
object to any insistence that business, in its six-day 
operations, be organized upon such principles. 

And our religious institutions, for some reason or 
other, generally complied with our demands. 


Tuere Was Conrusion ALL AROUND 


I do not say that this was a conspiracy on the part 
of capitalists. And I will not even charge that the 


churches were timid and that they compromised some 
principle for fear of alienating wealthy supporters. Such 
explanations are too simple. I think it more probable 
that there was confusion all around; and just as busi- 
ness failed to see that its great business opportunity now 
lay in organizing unreservedly for the common good, the 
religious leaders failed to see and to show how their 
gospel of love and brotherhood could be practically ap- 
plied. But we can’t deny the fact. The best and most 
profitable business course we could have taken was in 
line with our Sunday, not our week-day, thinking; and 
the worst thing that ever happened to organized busi- 
ness was its effort to continue on its customary course, 

This course, so in line with business tradition, and so 
generally unchallenged by our religious institutions, eventu- 
ally led us into such depths of depression that business 
leaders were on the verge of despair and the nation gen- 
erally on the verge of chaos. 

But what was the course? It was not a course of 
dishonesty or of inhuman greed. It was simply the 
course of getting in business what one honestly could get, 
and of giving in work and wages what one felt that he 
could afford to give without endangering his individual 
survival. In an emergency, to be sure, or in time of 
special uncertainty, this meant not only getting what 
one could but hanging on to what one got. Faced by 
depression, then, our businesses almost uniformly re- 
trenched. 

TypicaL MetTHops IN DEPRESSION 


They cut wages and they laid off employes. And 
with every cut in wages and with every case of unem- 
ployment, some family bought less than it had been buying 
before. Less food. Less clothes. Less medical and 
dental service. Less household furniture. Less travel. 
They even moved by the millions out of poor houses 
into poorer ones. Comfortable homes were vacated, and 
shanty villages sprang up in our richest cities. Distribu- 
tors, of course, sold less, and therefore bought less from 
manufacturers in every line. So the factories had to 
close down, or run on part time; and more employes 
were laid off and wages cut again. 

Were we short of money? No. But those who had it 
were hanging on to it, in the way it was supposed that 
all thrifty, prudent, practical people should. They would 
rather have invested it, to be sure, if there had been any 
opportunities for profitable investment; but under the 
circumstances, there couldn’t be. Money is a medium of 
exchange. Because those who wanted things no longer 
had the necessary money, the exchange of work and 
goods was so interrupted that those who had money 
couldn’t use it profitably. 

And one reason for all this was that our religious insti- 
tutions hadn’t meddled in economics. They had the 
right formula—the only formula which could have got 
us out of our dilemma—but they themselves didn’t know 
how practical that formula was. We were all one family 
—on Sunday. On Monday, and the rest of the week, 
however, we were rugged individualists. Not actually, 
of course, but theoretically. Actually, we were one family 
seven days a week; but we seldom thought of it except- 
ing on the one day when our business offices were closed. 

I am not speaking, and I do not feel qualified to speak, 
specifically of any religious creed. I simply note that 
in his religious life, man learned that man cannot live 
unto himself alone. Nevertheless we went on assuming— 
and nowhere more than in Christian America—that we 
could make some fine distinction between a spiritual and 
a natural truth. And so we dedicated one day in every 
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week to this spiritual truth, and six days to the notion 
that man not only could live unto himself but that, if he 
were really practical, he would. 


Can Man Live Unto Himsetr ALONE? 


Well, the formula is either true or it isn’t. If it isn’t 
true in the natural world, if it isn’t as true in business 
and banking as it is in church and Sunday school, then 
it isn’t true at all. If man can live unto himself alone, 
the sooner we find it out the better. If he can’t, the 
whole theory of rugged individualism is visionary and 
impractical, and those who hold to it are the real “crack- 

ts.” 

Well, can man live unto himself alone? I am not 
asking whether he should or not: I want to know whether 
or not he can. Fortunately, we no longer have to guess. 
For modern science has proved, not only that the human 
animal could not survive without the cooperation of 
other human animals, but that only in his group life 
could man develop any of the characteristics which are 
peculiarly human. 

Art, science, industry, law, religion—all the things that 
distinguish man from the brute—are social in character. 
None of them could be developed by an individual with- 
out the cooperation, not only of his contemporaries but 
of the generations that have passed away. We human 
beings are one; and we can truly express ourselves only 
as we express our unity. 


SMALL Group COOPERATION TRIED 


We have found expression in the past, to be sure, in 
little-group cooperation. The institution of the family, 
based upon the principle of all for each and each for all, 
was probably our outstanding human achievement; but 
the moment that families could not live unto themselves 
without the cooperation of other families, larger human 
groupings became necessary. Eventually we developed 
clans, kingdoms and states; and in the interest of a more 
abundant human life, we had to learn loyalty to these 
larger groupings, even giving our lives if need be for their 
defense. 

There must be no forgotten man. There must be no 
discrimination against race, creed or color. There must 
be no special privilege. There must be no recognition 
of property rights which will carry with it the domination 
or exploitation of other human beings. If we entertain 
any of these notions, we cannot engage in wise—that is, 
understanding and sympathetic—cooperation on the scale 
that is needed now—needed for the very preservation 
of our human social order. 


I am perfectly aware that the term “understanding 
and sympathetic cooperation” is a strange one in the 
business world. Business men use it commonly enough, 
but they do not use it when they are talking shop. But 
that’s the whole trouble. It is our efforts to run business 
on the opposite principle which got us, as well as the 
rest of the country, into such a mess; and now, unpre- 
pared as we may be to undertake it, we’ve got to give 
first consideration to the common good in all our busi- 
ness dealings, if we are ever again to achieve any lasting 
business success. 

Who is to consume the products? Bankers and busi- 
ness men surely can not. Our products must be dis- 
tributed to the masses if they are to be distributed ade- 
quately ; and if they are not adequately distributed, the 
machines can not be kept in operation and the masses 
can not be kept employed. On the other hand, if they 
are adequately distributed, poverty is thereby abolished, 
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and human life, for the first time in human history is 
liberated to turn its attention to something beyond the 
mere struggle for survival. 


LIBERATION FOR REAL COOPERATION 


But that isn’t all. By this next and necessary forward 
step in human evolution, the struggle of man against 
man largely comes to an end. We are already one in 
fact, but then of necessity comes the consciousness of — 
our unity. Then we shall know that we are one family. 
Then we shall be liberated to really cooperate one with 
another. And this, let us remember, is not “crack-pot” 
idealism. It is plain economics and simple arithmetic. 
But when a business man gets out his pencil and adds 
up these facts, do you see why he will be unable to keep 
religion out of distribution? 

But what are our religious institutions going to do? 
Are they going to preach a rugged individual salvation, 
refusing to meddle in social and economic problems, or 
are they going to take the lead in the organization of a 
more abundant life for all? 

Are they going to glorify the past, and content them- 
selves with exalting the traditional family virtues, de- 
veloped in the days when the family was an economic 
unit? Or are they going to cooperate in the effort which 
our nation is more or less consciously making to apply 
the cooperative principle which made the family what 
it was to the economic set-up of this machine age? 

Are they going to sanction banking primarily in the 
interest of bankers, and business primarily in the inter- 
est of businessmen, in the very face of the demonstration 
that such banking and such business can now result 
only in poverty in the midst of plenty? Or will they 
join with the masses of the victims of rugged individual- 
ism in their effort, often as yet groping and confused, to 
find their way out of all this distress, and their way into a 
more cooperative, more human, social order? 

I am making no class appeal. Quite the contrary. I 
am appealing rather against the theory that those who 
have, no matter how honestly, come into great posses- 
sions, are thereby endowed with some divine right to 
control the economic and spiritual destinies of their fel- 
low men. To pay wages, for instance, which do not 
permit a decent home environment ; to take profits which 
do not permit adequate distribution to the masses; and 
to count among their American liberties the liberty to 
continue business in a way which can have no other result | 
than nation-wide depression. 


Such a theory of our rights, unfortunately, is not con- 
fined to the possessors of special privilege. This un- 
social theory is so ingrained in our social tradition that 
we often think of it as selfishness or as human nature. 
But human nature, as I see it, is basically the will to 
survive, and I don’t know how we could ever do without 
it. If people think they can survive best by getting ahead 
of one another, I shall expect them to go on trying, as a 
general rule, to get ahead of one another. When they 
come to see, however, that their best chance of survival 
is through getting ahead with one another, they will 
inaugurate cooperation. 

In a sense, I myself am a beneficiary of special privilege, 
and many of my fellow businessmen are not only mysti- 
fied but irritated that I should be seeking the way out 
of a system which gives me, through my wealth, such 
power over others. I can command their services. I 
can even threaten them with unemployment, if they don’t 
do what I tell them to do. I could, if I wished, employ 
a large retinue of personal servants—not in doing any- 
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thing which needs to be done but in ministering to my 
personal whims; and these servants, graduates possibly 
of American schools and American Sunday schools, in- 
stead of being shocked at such a misuse of their power 
to serve, would probably thank me for giving them work. 
That is what we need to correct. We have passed out 
of the master-and-servant age into the machine age; 
and the machine age makes it necessary that the masses 
be employed, not in serving any favored group but in 
serving one another—in serving everyone. 

“For the greatest good of the greatest number” will 
scarcely do as a motto now; for we might then figure, 
for instance, that the whites outnumber the Negroes, and 
try to arrange an economic system in which the whites 
would have special privileges denied to others. But that 
would be as bad for business as it would be for the cause 
of true religion. It would mean that we couldn’t sell 
much to our colored brethren; and if we are going to 
make this modern business system work, we’ve got to 
sell abundantly to all. God and mass production have 
decreed that. 

A New System Is DEVELOPING 


There is a great new system of distribution developing 
in America—a system which, if it works, will help busi- 
ness tremendously, by enabling millions in our lowest- 
income groups to buy, and therefore to have far more 
than was ever possible before. I am speaking of the 
consumer cooperative system. It is interesting to note 
how some of our American businessmen are viewing it. 

Do they say it won’t work? No. They are alarmed, 
rather, lest it put them out of business; which is an 
admission, on their part, that they consider it a more 
efficient system of distribution than is the one in which 
they are engaged. 

Now, that’s a most interesting point of view—both 
from the standpoint of religion and of business. As a 
student of business, I can assure them that the consumer 
cooperative movement, if it succeeds in serving the masses 
better than they have been served, will help instead of 
injuring all legitimate business. They need not be alarmed, 
then, for fear it will succeed. If they were guided by 
the business facts, instead of by this quaint attitude of 
theirs, they would be alarmed, rather, lest the new move- 
ment might fail; and they would cooperate with the co- 
operatives in an effort to see that they secured the best 
possible business management. 

But just suppose that this were not so. Suppose the 
consumer cooperatives, through enabling the lower-in- 
come groups to buy more shoes and clothes for the 
children, better furniture for the home, better medical 
care for the sick and some of the comforts and luxuries 
which have hitherto been reserved for the more for- 
tunate classes—well, just suppose that it did put these 
alarmed profit-seekers out of business. From the stand- 
point of true religion, what of it? Should their privileges 
be sacrificed for the common good? Or should the inter- 
ests of the masses be sacrificed, so that these mere profit- 
seekers may continue to make profits? 

Begrudging the masses a higher standard of living 
surely does not square with our Sunday thinking any 
more than it squares with the actual business facts. From 
the standpoint of human idealism and of economic analysis, 
such an attitude is wholly indefensible. Whether such 
complaints come from the intrenched interests of Wall 
Street or from the struggling little corner grocer, those 


who make them need not only a business but a spiritual 
awakening. 
Wuat Writ Cuurcues Do? 


But what are the churches going to do about it? 

There is no issue between true religion and true busi- 
ness; nor is there any conflict between the true interests 
of the businessman and the true interests of all concerned, 
But there is an issue between truth and lies; and this still 
widespread notion that business today can be successfully 
operated on any other principle than cooperation with the 
mass consumer, is a lie which can serve no other purpose 
than to check progress and conserve poverty and disunity, 


The American masses are waiting. They need your 
leadership. They want to know how they can dwell 
together in unity and security. The machinery for such 
unity and security has already been developed. The busi- 
ness and the spiritual need is obvious. Only the technique 
remains to be discovered, and millions who have joined 
or are now joining the cooperative movement are already 
discovering this technique. Can we look to our churches 
for leadership in this practical expression of the prin- 
ciples for which they stand? 


CoopERATIVE MovEMENT More THAN EconoMIc 


I am glad to say that the answer seems to be: we can, 
The cooperative movement, to be sure, is basically eco- 
nomic, as was the family and other institutions which 
have made it possible for man to realize so many of his 
spiritual ideals. But it is more than economic. It is 
charged with aspiration and with idealism. It is warmly, 
humanly passionate; and it is demonstrating day by day 
that there is more real satisfaction and more business 
success in working together for the common good than 
there ever could be in a free-for-all struggle on the part 
of everybody to get ahead of everybody else. And many 
churches, I am glad to say, of many faiths and creeds, 
are already helping to organize such cooperation. 

For the cooperative movement belongs to all faiths 
and creeds. It is a protest against injustice and special 
privilege, and a protest against everything which keeps 
man working and thinking against his fellow man. In 
that very sense, however, it is all-embracing. It leaves 
nobody out. In its very constitution, it must accept any- 
body’s application, regardless of race, creed, color or 
property ownership; and it must give to each member, 
no matter how meager his holdings, as large a voice and 
vote as it gives to any other. 

The cooperative development, having nothing to do 
with religious creeds, is essentially religious. It can not 
help being; for both its theory and its daily practice are 
definitely designed to achieve a more abundant life for 
each by the process of achieving a more abundant life for all. 


Episcopal Social Work. New York, Department of Christian 
Social Service, National Council (281 Fourth Avenue), 
1936. 50 cents. 

The papers presented at the sixteenth annual session of the 
Episcopal Social Work Conference, Atlantic City, N. J., May 
24-29, 1936, are reprinted in this pamphlet. Among the topics 
discussed and the speakers are: “Practical Standards for Parish 
Social Service Committees,” by Rev. C. Rankin Barnes; “Pastoral 
Case Work in Family Adjustments,’ by Rev. Don Frank Fenn; 
“The Church’s Responsibility in the Drive for Social Security,” 
by Spencer Miller, Jr.; “Ethics of the Christian Church,” by 
Edward L. Parker; and “Building Race Attitudes with Young 
People,” by Crystal Bird Fauset. 
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